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by the late Parliament in the Act for the Queen's Surety, under
which Mary was to be tried. The Council wanted to lodge her
In the Tower. Elizabeth refused to agree, and she was taken to
Fotheringay Castle in the county of Northampton. Nothing
could exceed the care with which the commission for her trial
was prepared. Judges and learned counsel deliberated long over
its wording, and Elizabeth exhausted everyone's patience with
her contrariness. *I would to God*, wrote Walsingham, eher
Majesty would be content to refer these things to them that can
best judge of them, as other princes do/ The actual writing of
it, since it was to be a memorials to continue in after ages *, was
committed to an old clerk, who alone in this age of declining
penmanship could write perfectly in a set hand.

On 11 October, the commissioners - thirty-sis peers, privy
councillors, and judges, some of whom had been Mary's friends,
whose letters, it may be, were among those avowals of love and
respect seized at Chartley - arrived at Fotheringay for the trial.
Mary stood resolutely upon her privilege as a sovereign,
anointed Queen; but after two days of Incessant argument, In
which the events and mutual recriminations of past years were
traversed, she consented to appear before the court, without
however yielding to its jurisdiction. The trial would amaze and
shock a modern lawyer, but it was conducted according to the
normal procedure of the day and with less animus and more
substantial proof than many another trial of its kind. There can
be no doubt whatever that Mary had been privy and consenting
to a plot to assassinate the Queen and to bring an invading army
into England. She frequently, vehemently, solemnly denied any
knowledge of it: that was natural, for she was fighting for her
life. But her denials were and are worth nothing against the evi-
dence of Babington and her two secretaries - not to mention
the story of the secret post, which was carefully concealed as was
the forged postscript. In accordance with unswerving practice,
she was not allowed counsel, but she defended herself with
spirit, eloquence, and ability. Voluble and impassioned, she was
yet very dignified. And then, when the fierce debate was over,
with characteristic suddenness, her mood changed. She vowed